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THE QUEEN OF HEAVEN. 

If we were asked what we considered the distinctive cha- 
racteristic of the Church of Rome at tlie present day, we 
should, without hesitation, say, it is the worship of the 
Virgin Mary. Not that it is a modem invention, but 
because it has, of late years, assumed a prominence, all- 
pervading and all-absorbing, which it had not known 
before. So far is this from being a disputed matter, that 
an eminent English clergyman — to whose writings wo 
have often been indebted — the Rev. Hobart Seymour, 
states, that on once remarking to an ecclesiastic in the 
City of Rome, that it appeared to him that the religion of 
Christ, as received in that city, would more fitly be entitled 
the religion of Mary, the priest replied, approving the 
sentiment, that every year it was becoming more and more 
developed as the religion of Mary. The late dogmatii; 
decree of Pope Pius IX. seems to have si ace put the top 
stone on her temple, by withdrawing her from the fallen 
race of Adam, and clothing her, from the first moment of 
her existence, with the sinless human nature of her Divine 
Son. Henceforward the Spanish form of doxology would 
seem to be the only orthodox or fitting one— 
" Glory be to the Father, 
Glory be to the Son, 
Glory be to the Holy Ghost, 
Glory be to the most Holy Virgin, 
♦Through all ages for ever and ever. Amen." 

We have never written, and trust we shall never write, 
one word disparaging of, or disrespectful towards, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the mother of our Divine Master 
in his human nature, as perfect man ; but we earnestly 
believe that to confound the divine and human natures of 
our Blessed Lord, by calling his human mother the 
QtTEEN OF Heaven, is a dangerous delusion, closely 
verging on idolatry, and derogatory to the divine glory 
of every member of the ever blessed Trinity. 

Let us look back a little into the history of the world, 
and seriously examine and reflect whether this tendency to 
exalt a female to the throne of the universe has not its 
roots as deep and as universal as fallen human nature 
itself. 

In almost all the mythologies of ancient times, whether 
in the east or in the west, there was a female divinity — a 
goddess whose maternity was worshipped. In one mytho- 
I°B7 it was Astarte, of the Assyrians ; in another, it was 
Ashtoreth, of the Sidonians; in another, it was Bawaney, of 
we Hindoos. In the classic mythology of Greece and 
Rome, eclectic as it was, there was a Venus adopted from the 
one, and a Juno firom die other. It is said tmit the image 
of Diana of the Ephesians was that of a female, from 
whose body, in every part, there seemed to be issuing all 
the various animals of creation, symbolizing the concep- 
tion and production of aU tWigs. The Egyptians on one 
nand, and the Etruscans on the other, had their Isis, the 
same symbol— a female divinity whom they regarded as 

the mother of the gods." Even the Scandinavian my- 
thology had Its Freigha ; and of the two great systems of 
"^°" "^t prevailed in the Roman Empire, Judaism 
On. '°*,<=^<: mythology, the latter styled Juno "the 
Vjneen of Heaven : and the farmer, when t^rmni^A k^ 



Heaven ; ' and the fonner, when cormpted by 



• See Mejiick's " Working of (be Clrareli in Sjwin." 



the admixture of the heathenism around it, was charged 
by the prophet Jeremiah with having also its " Queen of 
Heaven."-— Jerem. vii. 18., xliv. 17. 

This Divinity, in all the systems, had a mysterious and 
indefinite position. Wo do not believe that in any of them 
she was considered as .actually supreme. Her power and 
province were left very much to the imaginations or feel- 
ings of her votaries ; and It would seem as if it was an 
element congenial with all natural religious systems, as 
answering some impulse or feeling in the fallen and natural 
heart, that there should be the embodiment of some such 
idea — the symbol of the creation and production of nil 
things, enthroned among the Gods, as the Queen of 
Heaven. The only charge wo make against the Church 
of Borne is, that — perhaps with the apparently politic 
object (as M. Beugnot* considers it) of facilitating the 
adoption of Christianity by Pagan nations — she accom- 
modated herself to that element and tendency of heathen- 
ism, instead of imitating the Prophet Jeremiah in de- 
nouncing this worship among the Jews — instead of follow- 
ing the Apostle Paul in opposing it among the Gentiles — 
instead of counteracting this tendency of the people of the 
Roman Empire, she rather encouraged it ; and with the 
zealous, but we think short-sighted policy we have men- 
tioned, of inducing a more rapid and extended profession 
of Christianity, she allowed the Easterns to accept the 
Virgin in the place of Astarte — their previous Queen of 
Heaven ; and the Westerns to reverence Mary instead of 
Juno, the Queen of Heaven they had previously wor- 
shipped ; and we think it is not the least startling fact con- 
nected with this matter, that the two favourite titles as- 
cribed to Mary in the Church of Rome, and which are to be 
found in almost all her devotional books at the present day 
— namely, "the Queen of Heaven," and "Mother of God" — 

are the very same titles ascribed to their female divinity 

the goddess of the ancients. She was entitled in the East, 
the Mother of the Gods ; and in the West, the Queen of 
Heaven. 

But, however it originated, there is no doubt that Mary 
is now as much recognised and worshipped in the Roman 
Church as was the Queen of Heaven in the widely- 
extended Roman Empire. In all its essential elements, 
the Roman Empire and the Roman Church — the Pagan 
Rome and the Papal Rome — are in accord in this matter. 
The transfer to Mary of nil the devotion previously paid 
to Juno, Astarte, Ashtoreth, or Isis, could hardly alter 
the nature of the thing ; and we can scarcely believe that 
with all the subtle distinctions theoretically drawn by 
theologians of the Church of Rome, in actual practice, 
the popular worship of Mary leads to less practical idolatry 
than that of Jnno or Isis among the ancient Pagans. 

There are persons in Italy and Spain who freely and 
readily admit much of this, and say that the prevalence of 
this conception, of a female divinity among so many ancient 
mythologies, was, as it were, the dispersed and scattered 
elements of a coming truth — a sort of all-pervading pro- 
phesy or anticipation of a future reality — and that all was 
to be fulfilled in the exaltation of the Virgin Mother. 
They imagine, that as the promise of a Messiah was once 
universally spread among the families of Noah, and as it 
passed by tradition through many generations, so the wo- 
man, through whom He was to come, became a hope, a 
creation in their mythologies, and was thus the great ar- 
chetype of all those female divinities of the heathen world. 
Persons who believe this, argue that when the nations lost 
all knowledge of the true God, and created false gods for 
their worship, and worshipped them in his stead, their idol, 
atry consisted not in their worshipping of idols or images, but 
in the worshipping of false gods ; and, in like manner, the 
idolatry of the heathen was not their worshipping a female 
divinity, but in worshipping those that were false, instead of 
her who is revered as the only true one— even Mary. 
This view of the subject is a favourite one in conntries 
where Mary is worshipped, not, indeed, in name and title, 
as a goddess, but with all the same reverence and devotion, 
in service and worship, as if the were a goddess. There 
can be no question as to the fact, that in those countries she 
is the divinity, prayed to more frequently, loved more fer- 
vently, worshipped more devoutly, and depended on more 
entirely than God the Father, the Son, or the Holy Spirit. 

• See onr article on tbe lavociitien tf Saints, No. S-^aisouc Lai- 
iuji,TOl,ilL, p. lis. 



Whether the Church of Rome approves of this is another 
question ; but of the matter of fact, there can be no doubt 
whatever. 

The answer which they usually give on this subject is, 
that they do not worship Mary as a goddess or as a divinity, 
but they regard her as a creature, the most exalted of all, 
even as Queen of angels and of men, but a creature still — 
that they feel as strongly as ourselves the heinous sin of 
giving divine worship to a creature; but they give to her a 
different worship, an inferior w^orship, to that which they 
give to God. And, inasmuch as they do not worship her 
as a god or a goddess, they say they are not liable to the 
charge of idolatry, which, in their view, consists in giving 
to a creature that kind and degree of worship which belongs 
only to the Creator. 

But wherein consists the practical difference between the 
worship paid to Mary and the worship rendered to God? The 
offeringprayer — the presenting hymns of praise — the making 
solemn vows — the consecration of the votaries to her service 
— the devoting gifts and offerings of wealth — the dedication 
of children — the sacrifice of the Mass — the trusting to her in 
the hour of death — all these are done to Mary, or in ho- 
nour of Mary, as well as to God, and in honour of God. 
They pray to her by her sufferings beneath the cross. They 
plead her merits even as they do those of Jesus Christ. 
Wherein, then, consists the distinction in the Church of 
Rome between the practical worship paid to Mary and the 
worship paid to God? 

The general answer is, that there are two great points 
of distinction, and that they are so marked as to place the 
two kinds of worship as wide apart as the poles. Thefrst 
is, that they never pray thromjh the merits of Mary, but 
only through the merits of Christ ; pleading not the merits 
of a creature, but only the merits of Christ. And, secondly, 
that they never pray to Moiy, as if she could grant anything 
of her own power, or as if she could grant any blessings 
of herself ; but only to exert her influence with Jcsiis Christ, 
that He may grant the petition. They state that they never 
pray for anything by her merits, or ask her to do 
anything by her own power. 

This is a statement of fact, and must be examined like 
every assertion of fact, and accepted or rejected according 
to the evidence. 

Let us lay aside the private statements or practices of in- 
dividuals, and look at the devotional books in use in the 
Church of Rome — the authorized formularies of that 
Church. 

We have now before us the four volumes of the Roman 
Breviary, in each of which, p. cxxxv., may be found the 
Offices of the Blessed Virgin, " Oifioiura Beatse Maria! in 
Sabbato ; Officium Parvum B.M. ; Officium B.M. in Ad- 
ventu." In these offices we find several times repeated, pp. 
136, 161, and 159, the following prayer : — " May the Lord 
conduct us to the kingdom oj heaven, by the prayers and 
MERITS of the Blessed ever Virgin Mary, and all the Saints. 
Amen."* 

Let us now turn to the Missal — ^in the service of the Mass, 
the priest bows before the altar and prays thus — " We beseech 
thee, O Lord, by the merits of thy Saints, whose relics are 
here, and of all the Saints, that thou wotildst vouchsafe to 
forgive me all my sins. Amen."t 

In the Missal, published in England, for the use of the 
laity (1836, p. 627), there is the following prayer to be 
used in a votive Mass : — 

"O God, who, by the most glorious Mother of thy 
Son, was pleased to appoint a new order in his Church for 
delivering the faithful out of the hands of the infideb, 
grant, we beseech thee, that we also may be delivered 
from the slavery of the devil, by her merits and prayers, 
whom we devoutly honour in the instmction of so chari- 
table a work." 

The following is the form of absolution, as given in the 
"Ursuline Manual," a book in very general use among 
Roman Catholics both in England and Ireland :— 

" May otir Lord Jesus Chnst absolve thee from every 
bond of excommunication or interdict, as £ar as I have 

> "Freclbns et meritis Beats Maria semper Virginia et omnium 
Sanctorum perducat noa Dominus ad regna ccalorum. Amen.*^ 

t " Oramus te, Dominc, per merita Sanctorum tuorum, quomm re- 
liquiae hie aunt, et omnium Sanctommutinduigeredigneris omnia pec- 
catamea. Amen." — Ordinary of the Mass (Missal for the laity). 
Published by Richardson and Co., Derby, 172, Fleet^^treet, London, 
and 9, Capel-atreot, Dublin, with approb«tlaa Ol WchOlUi Blaliap of 
MeUpotamoji— now Cudisal Wiseman. 
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power, and thou hast need. I, therefore, absolve thee 
from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy (Jfcost. Aiaen. May the passion 
of our Lord^eaus Chri4,^e merits oj the Blessef Viryin 
Mary, and of All the iBaiiits, mf^ whatever gcMKl tnou , 
shall do, and whatever evil thou shalt suffer, be to thee 
unto the remission of sins, the increase of grace, and the 
recompense of life everlasting. Amen." p. 182. — Ed. 
1851, K. Coyne, Capel-street, Dublin, printer and book- 
seller to the Boman Catholic College, Maynooth. 

Such instances might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
They seem to set at rest the question as to whether Roman 
Catholics are taught to pray through the merits of the 
Virgin Mary. 

We, of course, do not mean to say that they do not 
abo trust in the merits of Christ ; but we do say, that 
«ncb prayers are dishonouring to fee merits of the Saviom-, 
and revolting to the spirit of true Christianity. Not 
eMtteat with (he infinitely preoioos merits of Citrist, they 
reqaire, also, the merits of Mary, as if the merits of Jesas 
Christ were not adequate, without pleading the merits of 
Mary also — as if the Creator needed the assistance of any 
creature, however exalted, to complete his work. 

But there is a second assertion, that though they pray 
to Mary, it is only for her iutercessioH ; and that they 
never suppose that she has any power, or can herself do 
anything, but only that she intercedes for those wlio pray 
to her. 

This, likewise, is a question of fact, and must be de- 
termined, not by the statement of any Individual as to bis 
*wn belief or practice, but by evidence. 

The evidence is abundant ; the only difficulty is in se- 
lection ; and our space at present compels us to be brief. 

In the " Brief Account of Indulgences conferred on the 
Order of the Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel"* (p. 13), 
occurs the following passage : — 

" The affection of an earthly mother bears no proportion 
to that of the Vii^n, who, to show herself truly the mo- 
ther of those who wear her holy scapular, did not rest 
fully satisfied with having preserved them from bodily 
harm, and kept them out of hell, as far as lies in her, 
through the mediation of her poweiful protection, but also 
promised us a truly loving Mother, not enduring the sight 
of her dear and beloved children suflfering in the flames of 
Purgatory, that she would free them as soon as possible, 
particularly on the first Saturday after their death, as being 
a day set aside for her honour, and bring them to etermJ 
joy in paradise." 

That this is not by way merely of pray<r to God or in- 
tercession with her Son to free them from Purgatory, but 
by her own personal act, is put beyond dispute by the 
words of the Ball of Pope John XXII., bearing date 
March 3, 1322, generally known as " The SabbatineBull." 
As this may bo unknown to many of our readers, we 
transcribe the words of it, which they may also see, given 
verbatim, in the "Devotion to our Lady of Mount 
Carmel"t (p. 17):— 

" One day that Pope John XXII. had, os usual, risen 
very e.irly to pour forth his soul in prayer, being on his 
knees, in a kind of ecstacy, the Queen of Heaven, the 
comfort of the afHieted, appeared to him, surrounded with 
supernatural light, and wearing the Carmelite habit, and 
spoke thus to him — ' John, vicar of my Son, it is to me 
you are indebted for your exaltation to the dignity which 
you enjoy, in consequence of my solicitations in your 
behalf with my Divine Son, and as I have delivered you 
from the snares of your enemies, so do I expect that you 
will give ample and favourable confirmation of the holy 
Carmelite order, which was first instituted on Mount 
Carmel, and which, descending fromElias and Eliseus, has 
been always particularly devoted to rae. . . . And if 
among the Religious or Brethren of the Confraternity, who 
depart out of this life, there shall be any who for their sins 
have been cast into Purgatory, I, their glorious Mother, 
will descend in the midst of fkem into J^urgatoty, on the 
Saturday after their death, and take thtin up to the holy 
mountain, in the hap^ regions of eternal life."} 

This Bull was eonfirraed, in -1412, by Pope Alex- 
ander V., by another Bull, which commences "Tenore 
cujusdam privilegii ;" and, again, by Pope Clement VII., 
in 1524, in the Bull " Djlectifilii,'' wrhioh, after recounting 
the indulgences and privileges given to the Carmehtas, 
continues thus — "And, on their daporture from this life, 
tl»e glorious Virpn Mother of God herself will, on the Sa- 
turday soceeeding the death of the members, whether 
toother monks or sister nuns, visit them, and free tkeir 
t«uU from the punishment of Purgatory. Pius V. oon- 
fcrred the same privileges, in a Bull, " Snpema disposi- 
1»one,"dated 18th Febraary, 15C6, and Pope Gregory XIII., 
iathe Bull, "Ut laudes," 18th September, 1577. Hie 
MHue statements are reiterated ia a work, eatitled the 
" Wonders of God," 'pnblishsd, with authority, at Borne 
itself, in 1841, andear Aepentifioate of PopeGregory XVI., 
vol. ii., p. 31. 

Here, then, we have no privato statement, battheBnll 



of one Pope confirmed by four other Bulls, from four sub- 
sequent Popes, and republiabed, by authority, at Kome, 
«p late as ISll, teaching that fte Vijgin Mary Iierself 
tisits Purgatwy every Salnrd^, and releases certain 
privileged j>er«Dns. 

We might add, if space permitted, many fnrflier proofe 
that the power attributed to Mary is not that of mere 
prayer or intercession — though, doubtless, she is con- 
stantly prayed to both as intercessor and mediatrix. But 
here we must close our observations for the present, hoping 
to resume them at no distant period. 



• Ed., DuUln, 1826. 

t Published by Richardson (9, Capel-street DnMin; ITS, Fleet- 
street, London, antl Derby) as revised and approved by a prelate of 
(he Carmelite order. 

t " Die quo at) hoc sceculo isti rccedant, properato gntdu acceleraDt 
Piu'gatoriuni, ego MAler glorios^ desceadam ^bbato.ppak eomm obi- 
turn, et qaos InVenero in Pnrgatorlo liberabo, et eos in QiasttQip SAnc- 
tuia vita; setemse reducam." 



BOMAN CATHOLIC MOBAL THEOLOGY. 

In out last mmibor w^e inserted an article, which was 
intended to be the first of a series, on the moral teaching 
of the Church of Rome, and we gave some reasons for 
thinking that the " moral theology" of St. Alphonsus de 
Liguori was the most authentic representative of that 
teacliing to which we could refer ; but we aie met here 
by some preliminary objections of Doctor Wiseman,* 
which we are bound to consider. We are obliged some- 
what to compress Dr. Wiseman's essay ; but we shall 
faithfully reproduce all his arguments, and, as far as we 
can, preserve his words. His point is, that the moral 
theology of St. Liguori is a book written for the guidance 
of confessors, and notfor general instruction in morality. 
The " moral theology" of the Church, he tells us — -which 
is altogether remedial of sin comaiitted — is quite different 
from her moral teaching, which is directed to the forma- 
tion of character. 

The office of a confessor may he compared to that of a 
physician. " Sin is the ' disease ;' tihc state of grace is the 
condition of spiritual health, and the sacrament of penance 
is the ordained means of recovery. The confessor, like 
thejhysician, is bound, by the obligations of hisoffice, to 
get his patient out of trouble as well as he can ; and 
treatises of moral theology are his guides as to the 
most improved anethod of dcang his work." But these 
treatises, which are mainly occupied with the circum- 
stances of disease, are quite diSijient from those which 
^ve directions to the healthy how they may avoid sick- 
ness. " To confound the one with the other is as ab- 
surd as to confound a book of culinary receipts with one 
of medical prescriptions. If a gentleman in a good state 
of health were to propose sustaining lumself upon beef- 
tea and barley-water, instead of roast mutton and port 
wine, be would not luake a greater mistake than would 
the CaitlujJic who should seek for spiritual direction in 
the pages of Busenbaum, or any other work of the kind." 

True, Cardinal Wiseman. But suppose a man wished 
to know wliethar certain symptoms with which he tbund 
himself affected were consistent with sound health, or 
whether they indicated disease, he would consult a me- 
dical work, and not a treatise on diet. If a Boman 
Catholic is in doubt whether certain actions are, in the 
opinion of his Church, sinful or innocent, we should say 
that the most proper work he can consult is one of those 
treatises which infonus confessors whether such actions 
are justifiable, or whether they are venial or mortal sins 
— ^whether they require absolution or not. If the objec- 
tion brought against Liguori had been, that he was too 
strict and ascetic, then it might have been in point to 
say, " we prescribe penances to those who have fallen 
into sin, which we do not think it necessary to impose 
ou those who have not erred. You must not confound 
the medicine which is necessary for the restoration of 
the sick with the ordinary diet of Christians." But, in 
fact, the objection is quite the reverse. The charge is, 
that the morality of Liguori is altogether too lax — that 
he regards as innocent, equivocations which Protestant 
gentlemen feel to be shameful lying ; and treats as par- 
donable, appropriation of other men's goods, which we 
should call downriglit stealing. What answer to this is 
it to say, tliat sucli lessons are only intended to be given 
in the confessional ? Are truth and honesty to be com- 
pared to roast mutton and port wine ? Are they virtues 
which a Christian can only safely practise when he is in 
rude spiritual health, but which he cannot indulge in if, 
tlirough frailty, he has fallen into sin ? Surely, if we are 
asked what is sin, and what is not, we mtist give the 
same answer, whether saint or siimer ask the question. 
Let us hear, however, what reasons Dr. Wiseman gives 
for the opposite opinion. Our quotation will be a long 
one, but it ii necessary to do justice to the cardinal's ar- 
gument. 

" A physician must provide, not for what he himself 
might desire, but for what his patient can bear. But 
his object, above all, must be that of hindering despon- 
dency. In the ;pursuit of this object, he wiU practise a 
prudent reserve in speakii^g to his patient ; he will make 
the best even of serious disease, not tiom any love of 
dissembling, still less any habitual untruthfulness, but 
simply in pursuit of his olyect, which is, to lighten, not 
to aggravate ; to heal, not to wound. A pretty kind of 
doctor would he be, who should go about frightening his 
patieuts in their first reemite after danger, and ere they 
were well out of it, by telling them, in their feeble state, 
all that he would say of thajr maladios to their friends 
ill healtli, or to themselves when recovered ! When he 
sees them too easily elated, ready to presume upon a 



» See tlie " Dublin Review," October, 1851, p. 122, <fcc. 



momentary amendment, or to calculate upon years, when 
he knows their days to be numbered, then, cautiously 
and kindly, but firmly, he advises them of the danger, 
or, at least, moderates tiieir sanguine hopes. Bot, in a 
case where calmness and confidence are the very con- 
ditions of recovery, to speak to a sick man of his disease, 
after the fact. In the same terms in which you would 
speak to a sound man of the same disease, before it, 
would be a course of action tor which worldly men 
would very soon-*nd a suitable, and not very compli- 
mentary description, were it to be practised in regard to 
themselves and their families. 

" The penitent, moreover, has a claim upon his con- 
fessor for tenderness, which is peculiar to himself. A 
sick man does no violence to his natural feelings in 
having recourse to a physician ; on the contrary, he acts 
in obedience to them. He feels his malady, which all 
sinners unhappily do not. And even when sinners are 
moved by the promptings of divine grace to go to a 
confessor and disbinden their consciences, what a victory 
must they not gain over their self-love! They may, if 
they please, keep their secret to themselves, so that even 
their best friends shall not know of it. Unlike the man 
attacked with illness, they have neither natural inclina- 
tion within, nor friends without, to force them on 
using remedies. They may stay away from confession 
if they please, but they actually prefer, for their souls' 
health, to do a thing most repulsive to their natural 
self-love. Are such the persons for a sinner, like them- 
selves, to frighten and discourage ? Is it for him to ex- 
aggerate, or even to exhibit, in formal shape, the sin 
which, as it is, appals them by its hideous appearance? 
Does not Imman kindness, as well as sacerdotal duty, 
suggest to a confessor the course of gentleness and 
moderation ? And has not his Lord warned him against 
bruising the broken reed and quenching the smouldering 
flax ? We repeat, it is one thing to warn from mortal sin 
as a danger, quite another to deal with it as a fact ; and 
it would be just as unchristian to use, in the confessional, 
the language of the pulpit, as to tell men,whom we wish 
to maintain in iimocence, of all the excuses which might 
be made for them, if, unhappily, they should fall into sin. 

"It may be said, indeed, that a sin is as much a sin 
at one time as at another, and that the course we are 
now advocating is favourable to hypocrisy and falsehood. 
But how different is the fact'} The preacher, or 
spiritual director, speaks of sin, in the abstract, as liate- 
ful to God and destructive of the soul. The confessor, 
on the contrary, who deals with sin as a fact, has to view 
it mconnection with all its circumstances, in the particular 
case — such as the amount of knowledge or deUberation 
with which it was committed, and the degree of com- 
ploteness to which it was carried ; its place in the seiies 
of which it is one ; its relation to the temperament and 
situation of the penitent, &c. It will be hard, indeed, 
if there be no extenuating circumstances in the parti- 
cular instance ; one fact to move compassion and 
suggest tenderness there must always be — the fact of the 
confession itself. A penitent always deserves mercy, but 
a hearer does not even always claim it. 

" Hence it it, that so great a part ofmtral theology con- 
sists inframiny excuses for sinners. The consideration of 
favourable circumstances in every variety of form, or in 
their effect, whether upon the intention of the agent, or 
the character of the act ; the possibility of reducing the 
sin to some less aggravated class of transgressions, or of 
accounting for it upon some indulgent hypothesis ; the 
admissibility, without compromise, of some lenient con- 
struction, or the adoption of some moderate opinion of 
a divine of weight, upon which the confessor, desiring to 
be lenient, might safely act. These and the like are topics 
which receive so prominent a place in our authorized 
treatises on confession, tliat it is no wonder if hasty ob- 
servei« should carry away from the perusal of them no- 
tions at variance with the strictness of Catholic morality, 
though a wonder it is that men of credit should persevere 
in misrepresentations, which have been so often and so 
completely exposed." 

We do not think that Dr. Wiseman has a right to com- 
plain of misrepresentation ; for it appears to us that, as 
to the matter of fiict, he is quite agreed with the censurers 
of Liguori, and that his difference with them is only a 
matter of opinion. We have marked in italics his ac- 
knowledgment, that a great part of Roman Catholic 
works on mortd theology is taken up in framing excuses 
for shiners, and he owns that hasty observers would 
carry from the perusal of them notions at variance with 
the strictness of Christian morality. As to the general 
tone of laxity, then, that pervades the moral theology of 
Liguori and his brethren, there is no dispute — kabemtis 
• coi^tenlem reum — and the only question to be discussetl 
is, whether this ought to be the characteristic of a work 
intended to be a guide for confessors. 

Now, the defence of Liguori that we hare just copied, 
is based on an extraordinary confusion of thought. If 
Protestants denied the possibility of pardon for sin, even 
■when repented of; if they required that a confessor 
should terrify his penitent with denunciation of judg- 
ment, and teach them to despair of the mercy of Go^, 
then it would be quite in point to say that a good phj^- 
sician would not needlessly alarm his patients, and i6 
would be a fair answer to appeal to the example of oitf 
Lord himself, who would not break the bruised reed, nor 



